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Can Two-eyes come out to play? 











QUESTING WITH gua 


Anticipating, evidently, being 
forced back into the role of trog- 
lodytes, phosphorescent clothing 
is being featured in Europe. In 
France, men’s suits and_ ladies’ 
lingerie and sleepwear “glow in 
the dark.” Men’s shoes in Bel- 
gium and scuff slippers in Hol- 
land are gleaming, too, along 
with a glowing tray, water bottle 
and glass. In Italy, women’s 
gloves light up, and in England, 
cigarette lighters and cases give 
off light in dark places. Future 
cave dwellers can all glow in the 
dark together, but, unless they 
light up their faces, too. there 
could be complications. 


Interesting things are going on 
around Chattanooga. On Lookout 
Mountain, there is a backwoods 
art colony, called Plum Nelly, 
because it is plum out of Ten- 
nessee and nelly out of Georgia. 
Actually, Lookout Mt lies in 3 
states, Alabama being the third. 
Last week the Plum Nelly paint- 
ers had the annual art show. Can- 
vasses were hung with clothespins 
in lines stretched between trees. 
Eleven thousand folks attended 
the exhibition and 202 paintings 
were sold — a record which 
brought joy to the rural artists. 

Near Lookout Mt, on Lake 
Chickamauga, is a floating 2- 
story “boatel,” once a dormi- 


tory for TVA construction work- 
ers. Now, dedicated to fun and 
frolic, it has a grocery store and 
restaurant for campers at ports 
of call. For guests—14 bedrooms, 
a dance floor and a sun deck. 
Living it up at leisure is the best 
thing Southerners do. 


Not so for an overage juvenile 
delinquent at Traverse City. A 
sad fate awaits him. He must 
spend Christmas in jail, eating 
baby food. The 21-year-old cul- 
prit, with some friends helping, 
broke the windows of an automo- 
bile. Judge Edward P Shumer, 
in pronouncing sentence, said, 
“If you’re going to act like a 
baby, you may as well eat like a 
baby.” His ten weeks in the po- 
key on pablum and purees will 
include Christmas, with only 
dreams of turkey and plum pud- 
ding. 


Droll Ollie M James tells us in 
the Cincinnati Enquirer how to 
tell the difference between a girl 
and a cow: 


The gum-chewing girl and the 
cud-chewing cow 

Are somewhat alike yet different 
somehow. 

And what is the difference? | 
think I know now: 

It’s the clear thoughtful look on 
the face of the cow. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] White House statement 
decrying Soviet blast as a 
political rather than a mili- 
tary act and asserting that: 
“We will continue to take 
whatever measures are necessary 
to preserve the security of our 
country and of others who count 
on us.” {2] Soviet Premier 
Nikita S KHRUSHCHEV, saying So- 
viet scientists were doing every- 
thing to reduce the harmful effects 
of nuclear tests to a minimum: 
“But we cannot refrain from carry- 
ing out those tests at a time when 
the U S, British, French and W 
German imperialists are making 
preparations to destroy not only 
the socialist gains but also the 
peoples of our countries.” ... [3] 
Sen Henry M Jackson (D-Wa), 
chmn of Joint Comm on Atomic 
Weapons, saying we'll have to test 
in the atmosphere: “There can be 
no question that the Soviets are 
improving the _ sophistication of 
their warheads to the point that 
in the long lead we may be in 
jeopardy.” .. . [4] Vatican radio, 
after explosion of Russia’s super 
bomb: “(The test) once again and 
more dramatically confirms the 
true face of communism—a face 
without love and with only the 
tension of hate.” ... [5] Dr TuHos 
CaRLILE, new pres of American 
Cancer Society: “The unprece- 
dented fall-out occasioned by the 
Soviet Union’s irresponsible testing 
of weapons could very well present 
a degree of exposure beyond criti- 
cal limits for safety.” ... [6] Hans 
ENGEN, Norwegian delegate to UN, 
commenting on 50-megaton bomb 





you on that? 


explosion: “The So- 
viet Union has ex- 
Pploded this mon- 
strous bomb though 
the world begged 
. them not to do it. I 
am sure the world will not forget 
this.” . . . [7] SeEmyvon K Tsarap- 
KIN, Russia’s chief negotiator on 
nuclear issues, at UN: “No amount 
of maneuvering will distract the 
Soviet Union from carrying out 
measures for strengthening its de- 
fense capabilities. The Soviet Un- 
ion will act in this manner so long 
as the U S and its allies do not 
relinquish their policies and posi- 
tions of strength.” . . . [8] Sir Mr- 
CHAEL WRIGHT, British delegate to 
UN, asserting Soviet tests are put- 
ting the world in deadly peril: “If 
we do not raise our voices in this 
emergency, we condemn ourselves 
and we betray the people who sent 
us here.” ... [9] ARTHUR H Dean, 
speaking for U S in debate at UN: 
“The U S which is not testing in 
the atmosphere as is the Soviet 
Union, has been singled out for far 
more comment and criticism by the 
Indian delegation than has the So- 
viet Union or indeed any other 
state.” ... [10] U Txant of Burma, 
who may become acting Sec’y Gen’l 
of UN: “My belief is countries can 
be neutral, but it will be very dif- 
ficult for an individual to be neu- 
tral on the burning questions of 
the day.” 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted” 


Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AFRICA—1 

In Africa animism still matters. 
The vast majority of Africans still 
regard nature and everything in it 
as possessing feelings and emo- 
tions; physical objects of certain 
shapes and textures are thought to 
have physiological and even ana- 
tomical influences. This view per- 
vades all of African life and grave- 
ly hampers the rational solution 
of Africa’s problems. Animism will 
take a long time to remove, and in 
so far as we may try to crush or 
ignore it we shall do wrong, be- 
cause we shall destroy some tones 
of a cultural heritage that the new 
Africa will need.—F Fraser Dar.- 
ING, Scientific American. 


AGE—2 

Age must find new paths with 
measured dignity while still clutch- 
ing the soft fingers of dreams.— 
Dovuctas MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 





AVIATION—3 

It took centuries of dreams and 
experiment for man to achieve 
powered flight, and the first plane 
traveled only 40 mph. It took 44 
yrs more to produce an airplane 
that would fly faster than sound, 
and less than 10 yrs more to pro- 
duce a plane that flew twice the 
speed of sound. Now, just a few 
yrs later, we have a manned rocket 
— the X-15 — that was recently 
flown at a speed of more than 3,000 
mph. That’s about four and a half 
times the speed of sound. In less 
than 60 yrs, we have multiplied 
aircraft speed some 75 yrs.—Lt Gen 
B A SCHRIEVER, Aerospace, Aero- 
space Industries Ass’n of America. 


ATHEISM—4 

An atheist cannot find God for 
the same reason a thief cannot 
find a_ policeman.—Anglican Di- 
gest. 
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BEAUTY——5 

During the war an artillery shell 
had gone through the top of a 
church, just missing some of Bel- 
lini’s famous murals. The church 
was ruined, but the murals weren’t 
touched, and the people thought 
this was a miracle. They started 
to raise money to rebuild the 
church. I saw people who didn’t 
even have shoes come up and put 
money in the box. It was cold, and 
I knew most of them didn’t have 
enough to eat. I asked one man, 
“Why do you do this?” He hesi- 
tated a moment and then said, 
“Signor, what I give is only a lit- 
tle, but in giving I become a part 
of something beautiful.”—STaNLEy 
ANDREWS, “Thoughts on  For’gn 
Aid,” Minutes, hm, Nationwide 
Mutual Ins Co, 10-’61. 


BIBLE—6 

The Bible as a book stands alone. 
As there is but one sun to enlight- 
en the world naturally, so there is 
but one book to enlighten the 
world spiritually. — Christian Ob- 
server. 


BOOKS—Paperback—7 

A publisher friend of mine tells 
this story: His son mentioned a 
school reading assignment. He said, 
“Oh, fine, I have that book. We 
published it. It’s right there on the 
shelf.” “Oh,” said the boy, “but T 
have the easy-reading paperbound 
edition.” He didn’t want a hard- 
bound. A hardbound had come to 
him to be an institutionalized im- 
age of required reading, and a pa- 
perbound had come to be the sym- 
bol of voluntary reading. And this 
may be the attitude common to a 
great many of those who are learn- 
ing to read right now.—Dan’L MEL- 
CHER, “The Folklore of Publishing,” 
Library Jnl, 10-1-’61. 


BRAVERY—8 

Little Jimmy’s 5-yr-old sister 
had undergone an operation and 
had lost so much blood that a 
transfusion was necessary. A test 
was made of the boy’s blood and 
found that it was the same type. 

“Will you give your little sister 
some of your blood, Jimmy?” asked 
the doctor. 

Jimmy turned pale but said that 
he would. 4 

As the blood was being drawn 
from his veins the doctor noticea 
that the boy was growing paler 
and paler, and knowing that this 
should not be he asked, “Are you 
sick, Jimmy?” 

“No, sir, but I was just wonder- 
ing just when I will die.” The doc- 
tor was stunned but said, “Do you 
think people die when they give a 
little blood?” 

“Yes, sir,” repl’d Jimmy. 

“And you were going to give your 
life for your sister?” 

The answer: “Yes, sir.”—Uplift, 
Stonewall Jackson Training School. 


CHARACTER—Reputation—9 

Character is 24 carat. Reputation 
may be but the tinsel—B C Forsgs, 
Forbes. 


CHRISTIANITY— 
Missionaries—10 
Very few of us would be Chris- 
tians today if there had not been 
missionaries yesterday. — Arkansas 
Methodist. 


COURTESY—11 

Courtesy is not a commodity that 
may be purchased in the market. 
It becomes sterile unless delivered 
in person.—DovucGLas MEapor, Mata- 
dor (Tex) Tribune. 
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By Les Carpenter 
Washingtonians are telling a 


modern fable about a Himalayan 
named Singh. He loved to mitch— 
which in his native tongue meant 
to sing. A U S aid program helped 
establish a television station in his 
country, and one of the hit shows 
was “Mitch Along With Singh.” 

Exr-President Eisenhower ex- 
plained to a visitor at his Gettys- 
burg farm the other day why it’s 
ridiculous for people to continue 
speculating that he might run for 
the U S Senate in Pennsylvania. 
“Assume,” he said, “that I was 
elected. What committees are they 
going to put me on? Armed Serv- 
ices? Foreign Relations? Say I’m 
on Armed Services, and the com- 
mittee is taking testimony from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The gen- 
eral says something, and I say, 
‘General, do you really think you 
ought to make that statement?’ 
What does he say? He will say, 
‘May I please, sir?’ It would be a 
complete mess!” 


“ ” 


The U S Bureau of Prisons, 
which administers some of the best 
fallout shelters in the nation, is 
studying—at the request of federal 
civil defense officials—whether it 
can open its bars to let in some 
law-abiding citizens in case of 
atomic attack. 


Qu 
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CREDIT—12 

More than half the American 
families are currently on an in- 
stallment buying spree. The num- 
bers increase every yr. There has 
been an increase of over 500% in 
consumer credit in the last twenty 
yrs, far larger than the correspond- 
ing increase in consumer income by 
which these credit charges are paid. 
This situation can in the long run 
only lead to serious personal and 
nat’l dislocations. Family bankrupt- 
cies have jumped sharply in the 
last yr or two, and by over 300% 
in the last decade. It has been esti- 
mated that the usual American 
family is only three months from 
financial failure. In other words if 
they do not have their income for 
three months the usual family will 
have to live on the good will of the 
creditors or go into bankruptcy.— 
Hersert A Tonne, N Y Univ, “The 
Credit Orgy and Economic Stabil- 
ity,” Jnl of Business Education. 


EDUCATION—13 

Education is not the final solu- 
tion of anything, but education, at 
its best, can show the way to pros- 
perity, peace and the fulfillment of 
life—Gro D Sropparp, Chancellor 
of N Y Univ, “Education and De- 
velopment for the Future,” School 
& Society, 9-23-’61. 


EXAMPLE—14 

We need to be concerned with 
the heritage we pass to those gen- 
erations following ours. We need to 
clarify our purposes and be willing 
to take a stand on great moral is- 
sues now before us. For it will be 
in the areas of philosophy and 
imagination, rather than military 
technology that will determine 
which way the underdeveloped na- 
tions will turn in the next decade. 
—Donatp Cox, New Outlook. 











“The survival unit now is the 
human race,” says Dr Brock Chris- 
holm. “It is no longer the family 
or the empire as in the past. For 
the first time, men have the power 
to decide whether there will be an- 
other generation, and we have no 
precedent to deal with this re- 
sponsibility.” 

He goes on to say that the UN 
was set up as an experiment to 
keep the peace, but although we 
subscribe publicly to its values, our 
institutions and attitudes have not 
changed, that we have not yet 
shown signs of making the neces- 
sary adjustments. In order to in- 
sure peace and disarm, we must 
identify ourselves with the human 
race and submit to world law. His 
talk is reviewed by Esther Green- 
leaf in The New Outlook. 


“ ” 


Max Ascoli has a masterly edi- 
torial in the October Reporter, 
“This Red or Dead Nonsense.” 
Why has Khrushchev gone so far 
in his evil way? That is a question 
for our gov’t and us. A few, but 
more than enough, people in our 
country have aligned themselves 
with the British-led “better Red 
than dead” movement. He gives an 
analysis of the American liberal 
traits of character. Our nation has 
contined its efforts to contain- 
ment, to deterrents, to hope for 
negotiations. 

Khrushchev has said that the 
future belongs to Communism, 
that it is our war or his peace, 
which means enslavement. Ascoli 


J mining the magazines 
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advocates a quicker action, as, for 
instance, in the walling of Berlin, 
for he says the evil they have 
wrought upon so many human be- 
ings works in such a way they 
must move forward or backward. 
And he believes that at quick, firm 
action upon our part, they will fall 
back; that failure of negotiations, 
no matter how much they bully 
us, does not mean war, but that 
the more negotiations are incon- 
clusive, the more manageable they 
will become, with an expectation 
of success. 


On the light side, in the Har- 
monizer there is the story of the 
song, “After the Ball,” which 
clicked in the 90’s and has kept 
going ever since. Charles K Har- 
ris, attending a formal ball in 
Chicago, in 1892, overheard, at its 
conclusion, a quarrel between a 
young girl and her swallow-tailed 
garbed escort. Later he saw the 
tearful, woebegone damsel driven 
away alone in a hansom cab. Both- 
ered by the scene, he jotted down 
the words: “Many a heart is ach- 
ing, after the ball.” Completing 
the song some years later, he per- 
suaded I Aldrich Libbey, a mag- 
nificent baritone, to sing it in the 
second act of the play, A Trip to 
Chinatown. The audience took it 
to their hearts, and it is still be- 
loved by barbershop singers. 
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EXERCISE—Work—15 

Work is not exercise. Work tears 
down, exercise builds up. Exercise 
trains the unused and weakened 
portions of the body and makes 
them strong.—Vic Tanny, Wisdom. 


FOR’GN AID—16 

The aid to the less-developed 
countries that can be extended by 
industrial nations is not only the 
export of goods and capital; of 
even greater importance is the de- 
velopment of technical and man- 
agerial skills and the transmission 
of production and_ technological 
“know-how.” In these and other 
fields the businessman can make 
the major contribution. — Jas H 
Goss, General Electric Defense 
Qtly. 


GOD—Past and Present—17 

What would have become of 
America if our westward-moving 
pioneers had not been accompan- 
ied by the circuit-riding preachers, 
the college-building teachers and 
the law-abiding Christians? The 
God who guided our fathers in the 
days of the covered wagon is still 
available in the days of space trav- 
el and supersonic missiles. “Pre- 
pare ye the way of the Lord.”—Dr 
RatpH W Socxman, “Pioneers Give 
Hope for Future,” Arkansas Meth- 
odist, 10-19-’61. 


GOSSIP—18 

Gossips are social vultures who 
flutter to the cliffs of respectability 
when disturbed while feeding at 
carrion in the alleys of depravity. 
—Dovcias Meapor, Matador (Tex) 


Tribune. 
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GUIDANCE—Holy Scriptures—19 

In an age of complexity and 
confusion, guide lines are vital. 
Mankind has no nobler nor more 
useful guide lines to thought and 
action than the Holy Scriptures. 
Amid the turmoil of ideological 
and political rivalries, facing the 
constantly enlarging complexity of 
knowledge in a world where dan- 
ger and hope are compounded, in- 
dividual man must turn to truth. 
No source of truth can possibly 
equal the revealed truth of our 
sacred writings—Erwin D Canuam, 
Partners. 


HAPPINESS—20 

The happy people are those who 
are producing something; the bored 
people are those who are consum- 
ing much and producing nothing. 
—DEAN W R Ince, Rotagraph, Fort 
Worth (Tex) Rotary Club. 


HEALTH—21 

Health can be banked like mon- 
ey. Its presence on a rainy day is 
a great comfort.—Vic Tanny, Wis- 
dom. 


HUMILITY—22 

One valuable by-product of the 
study of history is humility: Re- 
flecting on the achievements of 
bygone days helps keep us from 
getting puffed up with our own 
importance.—Editorial, Forbes. 


INFLUENCE—23 

A successful career has many 
by-products; one of the most im- 
portant of them is the influence 
growing out of personal example. 
Few are so unimportant that they 
influence nobody. A successful man 
has enormous influence, for many 
try to imitate him as a pattern for 
their own success.—CLINTON E Ber- 
NARD, “Ambition Achieved,” Good 
Business, 11-’61. 





) 





INVESTMENTS—In Self—24 

Invest in right thinking. Never 
speculate on Grudges, Gripes, and 
Grouches. Never put your “mental” 
money in Prejudice, Pettiness, or 
Pet Peeves. Such stocks are always 
going down, and will pull you right 
along. 

What about your private stock 
market? Have you analyzed your 
investments recently? Maybe you 
should buy a few more shares of 
Education. Perhaps it is time to 
unload Late Hours and Faulty Di- 
et. No dividends, you know. By all 
means hold Candor, Courtesy, and 
Cooperation. You will be glad you 


did. — RussELL J FoORNWALT, “In- 
vestments in Living,” Science of 
Mind, 11-’61. 


LEADERSHIP—25 

Copernicus allowed his great work 
on astronomy to be published only 
after his death, because he knew 
the persecution he would have to 
endure if the _ single-track-mind 
rulers of his day saw it while he 
was alive. The little world contin- 
ued to protest that Fulton could 
never build a steamboat. Wiseacre 
competitors waggled their heads 
with mock sadness when Henry 
Ford announced that he was going 
to build a $500 automobile. 

This has always been the pen- 
alty attached to leadership, wheth- 
er it be in the field of science, art, 
invention, government or litera- 
ture. — Friendly Chat, hm, Link’s 
School of Business. 


LIFE—Living—26 

The nat’l purpose is not political 
or tactical. Leading a decent life 
is the seed-bed. Everything that is 
free and enduring comes from that. 
—Brooxs ATKINSON, Think, Inter- 
nat’l Business Machines Corp’n. 


Quite scrap book 


. . . the sere and yellow leaf 


Now comes November, the 
dark, drear; rainy month. No- 
vember was the ninth month 
of the Roman year, hence its 
name. The Anglo-Saxons called 
it the Wind-Month, for the 
cold winter winds began to 
blow at that time. 

Although it has little to rec- 
ommend it as a season, it does 
have Thanksgiving Day. It is 
the time when fires glow and 
the family gathers under its 
sheltering roof, to rest from 
the happy days of summer ac- 
tivity. The poets give it but 
scant praise. However, DrIxIE 
WILLSON is one who speaks of 
this maligned month affection- 
ately: 


I like the gray 
November day, 

And bare, dead boughs 
That coldly sway 
Against my pane. 

I like the rain. 


I like to sit 

And laugh at it— 
And tend 

My cozy fire a bit. 
I like the fall— 
The mist and all—. 


gue 
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. . » head-heart-hands-health 


The 4-H Clubs form one of the 
outstanding youth organizations of 
our country. They have extended 
their field into Japan, Korea, Cen- 
tral and South America. Their ori- 
gin goes back to 1899, when Wil- 
liam B Otwell, of Macaupin Co, Iil, 
enrolled 500 boys and girls in a 
Corn Club “to provide for the con- 
tinuous individual and social 
growth of rural boys and girls.” 

Now under the wing of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Extension Sys- 
tem, they are guided by adult and 
senior leaders drawn from home 
economics teachers and agricul- 
tural experts. The boys are trained 
in animal husbandry, crop raising, 
and soil conservation; the girls, in 
domestic arts. 

Recreational programs, camps, 
club and educational tours are part 
of their club life. All who have 
seen the wonderful exhibits of 
these fine boys and girls know 
what a great contribution they 
make to the American way of life. 
Each member takes this pledge 
when he joins the 4-H: 


“I pledge—my Head to clear 
thinking; my Heart to great loy- 
alty; my Hands to larger service; 
my Health to better living. For 
my club, my community, and my 


country.” 
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MARRIAGE—27 

Every marriage, if it is to be suc- 
cessful and enduring, has one re- 
quirement: “Two people shall be 
ready to sink themselves in the 
creation of a new unit bigger than 
either of them. The creation must 
be important to them. They must 
accept their relationship as the 
permanent framework of their 
lives.” — James Devane, Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


MARRIED LIFE—28 

American women expect to find 
in their husbands a perfection that 
English women only hope to find 
in their butlers. — W SOMERSET 
MavucHam, quoted by Leonarp Ly- 
ons in “Maugham by - the - Sea,” 
Saturday Review, 10-14-’61. 


MIDDLE AGE—29 

Many middle-aged men and wo- 
men feel like failures when they 
aren’t failures at all. They are 
merely using the wrong tape meas- 
ure. They iook at themselves in 
their 40s and 50s and take their 
measures by the standards of 
childhood dreams and ambitions. 

Does is matter if the goals of 
childhood are not attained? By 
bringing out the best that is in an 
individual, the dream has served 
its purpose. We must, in our ma- 
turity, recognize the dream for 
what it really is: A childhood spur 
to get us on our way. It is time 
that we as middle-aged adults per- 
ceive the reality behind the dream. 
Anne Morrow Lindbergh has writ- 
ten: “Perhaps one can at last in 
middle age be completely oneself. 
And what a liberation that would 
be!” — HowarD WHITMAN, Chicago 
Daily News. 


MONEY—30 

Money seems to cost some men 
about everything they have.—Ark- 
ansas Methodist. 
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Week of Nov 26-Dec 2 


Nov 26—Nat’l 4-H Club Congress 
begins (see GEM BOX). . . 20 yrs ago 
(1941) Sec’y of State Cordell Hull 
submitted American proposals to 
the Japanese “peace” envoys in 
Washington outlining methods for 
eliminating the tension in Ameri- 
can-Japanese relations. 


Nov 27—285 yrs ago (1676) the 
first fire of serious consequence in 
America occurred at Boston, Mass. 
... 215 yrs ago (1746) b Robert 
R Livingston, New York lawyer and 
partner of John Jay, statesman and 
diplomat. . . 60 yrs ago (1901) the 
War Dep’t authorized the creation 
of the Army War College to pro- 
vide instruction for commissioned 
officers. . . 50 yrs ago (1911) the- 
atergoers pelted with eggs and 
fruits and vegetables the Irish 
players from Dublin’s Abbey The- 
atre when they performed in the 
Maxine Elliott Theatre in New 
York in J M Synge’s Playboy of 
the Western World. 


Nov 28—Feast of Stephen the 
Younger. . . 95 yrs ago (1866) b in 
San Francisco David Warfield, 
celebrated American actor. 


Nov 29—260 yrs ago (1701) the 
London Flying Post reported the 
largest elephant in Europe, which 
did variety performances for Di- 
version and Laughter, to be seen 
from 10:00 till 6:00 at White Horse 





Inn in Fleet Street. . . 150 yrs ago 
(1811) b Wendell Phillips, Ameri- 
can reformer,-lecturer on anti slav- 
ery, woman suffrage, and penal 
reform. . . 145 yrs ago (1816) the 
First Savings Bank was established 
in New York City. 


Nov 30—Feast of St Andrew... 
Advent, honoring the birth of 
Christ; consists of the four weeks 
preceding Christmas. 


Dec 1—20 yrs ago (1941) the US 
Civil Air Patrol was organized. 


Dec 2 — Pan American Health 
Day, by Presidential Proclamation. 
...110 yrs ago (1851) Louis Napo- 
leon, nephew of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, seized power in a coup qd’ 
etat in France, overthrew the re- 
public, and _ proclaimed himself 
Emperor Napoleon III. . . 95 yrs ago 
(1866) b Henry Thacker Burleigh, 
American Negro baritone, compos- 
er, and choir director. . 20 yrs 
ago (1941) the Pacific Clipper 
made the first world flight by a 
commercial airplane from San 
Francisco. 


Que 
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MUSIC—31 

There was once a boy, badly hurt 
and taken to the hospital. He had 
two medicines there and each 
helped him get well again. One 
medicine the doctor ordered; it 
came from outside and went into 
his inside to do its good work. The 
other medicine, the boy provided 
for himself; it came from inside 
him and showed outside. The boy’s 
own kind did not come from a 
bottle or a pill. It came from his 
heart and voice: he sang! He asked 
his nurse: “May I sing? I always 
feel better when I sing. I'll sing 
quietly; it will help me a lot.”— 
Ros’t B Pattison, “Make a Joyful 
Noise,” Watchman-Examiner. 


OPPORTUNITY—32 

Opportunity is elusive. It awaits 
you behind doors marked “Push” 
and “Pull.” Although it may come 
to you in the form of a gift, the 
gift will be marked C O D. (And 
the postman doesn’t always ring 
twice.) — Editorial, Nat'l Business 
Woman. 


ORIGIN—bald as a coot—33 

Bald as a Coot. This might be 
an annoying expression for some- 
one who has lost his hair. A coot 
is a waterfowl with a bill that goes 
halfway up its forehead, making 
it look bald.—Grit. 


PAST—Present, Future—34 

There is nothing I can do to 
change the past, but the manner 
of my life today affects not only 
today but also tomorrow. — Roy 
Pearson, “Some Things You Can 
Be Sure Of,” Think, Internat’l 
Business Machines Corp’n, 10-’61. 
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PAST—Present—35 

Don’t make the mistake of let- 
ting yesterday use up too much of 
today.—Advertiser’s Digest. 


PATIENCE—36 

Sometimes a handful of patience 
is worth more than a bucket full 
of brains——Megiddo Message. 


PERFECTION—37 

The feeling of having done a job 
well is rewarding; the feeling of 
having done it perfectly is fatal.— 
Don FEDDERSON, Personnel Jnl. 


PERSONALITY—38 

There is one basic quality that 
will determine our success or fail- 
ure more decidedly than any num- 
ber of college degrees, or any am’t 
of training for a specific job can 
possibly do. That quality is per- 
sonality—FRANCES PETERSON, ,Good 
Business. 


PERSUASION—39 

If you truly mean to persuade a 
man, you must have his good will. 
Your approach must be disarming 
so that he does not assume an at- 
titude of defense. You must not 
seem to be opposing your convic- 
tion to his, challenging him to a 
contest in which his pride is at 
stake. On the contrary, you must 
be friendly and show respect for 
the quality of his mind, avoiding 
any implication of superiority on 
your part. To show off your own 
wit is merely to discredit your wis- 
dom.—Lovis J HALLgE, Jr, Business 
Management. 


POETRY—10 

No one can explain poetry or de- 
fine a poem. Poetry has no limits; 
it is a pervading presence, an in- 
timation of a realm where prose 
has no place, the melody of a spirit 
that is more than mortal.—“The 
Spirit of Poetry,” New Vision, Eng- 
land. 





» © 


This 16th birthday of the UN is 
not a happy one, for it is in the 
most serious crisis of its existence. 
It is leaderless, bankrupt, and sub- 
ject to Communist attack. The U S 
has lost control. The Soviet has 
almost destroyed it. 


Membership now numbers 103 
nations, making it more of a world 
organization. The aim of the West 
is to strengthen it; of the East to 
weaken it; and of the neutrals to 
Satisfy both sides and reap ad- 
vantages for themselves. 


Agreement on U Thant of Bur- 
ma as temporary sec’y-general is 
near. Russia insists, since the re- 
jection of the troika, on 7 advis- 
ers; the U S, according to Steven- 
son, will compromise on 5, com- 
prising 2 from both East and West 
and 1 neutral. 


The U S has contributed 73% of 
the funds for the Congo operation; 
Russia and 74 other nations, noth- 
ing. The Soviet pays only a small 
sum for upkeep, nothing for “spe- 
cial” expenses. Khrushchev is rid 
of Hammarskjold and practically 
in control. He has nullified the Se- 
curity Council by 99 vetoes. The 


neutral nations lean toward the 
Soviet. Many of the new, small 
African nations are only tribal 


areas with few people and resourc- 
es, but have in the General As- 
sembly a vote equal to that of the 
big Western nations. This gives 
them the balance of power, and 
places the UN in the hands of ir- 
responsible, undependable groups 





who respect only the greatest force. 
Outer Mongolia was admitted by 
blackmail—the threat of the Afri- 
can bloc to veto Mauretania. 


The Congo solution is difficult, 
and the role of the UN much crit- 
icized. If Katanga is forced to sur- 
render, Khrushchev will win the 
Congo as a base from which to 
operate against central Africa, for 
it is known that the central gov’t 
is dominated by Communists. 


Disarmament and the nuclear 
test ban are questions before the 
UN. It finally passed a resolution 
pleading with Khrushchev to re- 
frain from exploding the Big 
Bomb. He has ignored world opin- 
ion, gone on with the series, thus 
giving the U S a Hobson’s choice 
in testing. 


So starting the 17th year, the 
UN has a rocky road to travel to 
attain its original objective, “a 
common world law of nations.” If 
it continues only as a debating so- 
ciety, the American dream of the 
UN as a force to establish world 
peace is shattered. A possible with- 
drawal, and a formation of a “con- 
cert of nations’—NATO and the 
OAS — might develop to combat 


communism. 
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He won big jackpots on TV, 
His star just wanes and 
waxes; 
But come next April he will be 
Deep in the heart of taxes. 
—PauL P WENTz. 
41 


ee. 
47 


READING—Education—42 

No man can pretend to be edu- 
cated who has not read, and who 
does not continue to read consist- 
ently—Frank C Baxter, “The Re- 
alistic Value of Reading,” Toast- 
master, 11-’61. 


RUSSIA—Russians—43 

The original equipment of the 
Russians — their religious beliefs, 
their way of making a living, their 
political practices, and the basic 
principles of their language—was 
one with that of early Western 
Europeans. The late appearance of 
Russia on the historical scene and 
the conditions of the environment 
in which Russia lived profoundly 
affected Russia’s evolution, but the 
main lines of her history were the 
same as those of the West. Strong- 
ly individual as Russia’s history 
has been, Russia’s kinship is to 





Europe, not to “Asia.”—JEssE D 
CiarKson, A History of Russia 
(Random House). 

SCIENCE—44 


Science has taught man how to 
throw his voice around the world 
in a few seconds, but it cannot tell 
him what to say. It has helped him 
to fly across continents and oceans 
in a few hrs, but it cannot help 
him find peace and contentment 
and character when he arrives. He 
needs religion. — C F BANNING, 
Christian Observer. 


Que 
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SCIENCE—Religion—45 

If at some period in the course 
of civilization we seriously find 
that our science and our religion 
are antagonistic, then there must 
be something wrong either with 
our science or with our religion.— 
HAvELOcK ELLIS, Saturday Review. 


SCHOOLS—46 

When Rob’t Maynard Hutchins 
was asked what single idea repre- 
sented his most urgent advice for 
America’s schools, he repl’d by cit- 
ing Plato, “What is honored in a 
country will be cultivated there,” 
and adding, “The future of Ameri- 
can education will be determined 
by American ideals.” — DONALD W 


Rosinson, California Teachers 
Ass’n Jnl. 
SELF—Meaning—47 


A person can never discover the 
meaning of life who does not know 
his own meaning, but if one does 
summon the courage to assign 
some meaning to himself, he will 
have, by the same insight, assigned 
a meaning to life—Jas O Dosss, 
Jr, Industrial Relations Consultant, 
Vital Speeches of the Day. 


SPACE TRAVEL—48 

In a yr or two the Nat'l Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration 
will begin picking more astronauts 
for the Apollo program. The num- 
ber will be increased to forty or 
fifty above the seven already picked 
for the Mercury project.—Science 
Digest. 


SUPERSTITIONS—49 

The great thing to remember is 
that the mind of man cannot be 
enlightened permanently by mere- 
ly teaching him to reject some par- 
ticular set of superstitions, for 
there is an infinite supply of other 
superstitions always at hand. — 
Grtpert Murray, Rosicrucian Di- 
gest. 














TEACHERS—Teaching—50 

It cannot be said too often, how- 
ever, that behind even the most 
successful machine for teaching 
there must be the capable, the re- 
sourceful, the stimulating teacher. 
No real teaching can even make a 
start until a student catches fire, 
until an electric spark transmitted 
by an instructor starts a chain re- 
action which even the wisest teach- 
er cannot completely foresee. That 
is what must have happened when 
Mark Hopkins at one end of that 
famous log faced Jas Abram Gar- 
field at the other—N Y Times. 


TIME—51 

The ultimate in wisdom is to be 
wise in the use of time—ARNOLD 
H GLasow. 


TOMORROW—52 

Every tomorrow has two handles; 
we can take hold by the handle of 
anxiety or by the hand of faith— 
Southern Baptist Brotherhood Jnl. 


TRUTH—53 

It is more important to apply the 
truth you have than to increase 
your knowledge—J C Macavtay, 
Moody Monthly. 


VIEWPOINT—54 

Many yrs ago, as I stepped into 
the entrance of the large bldg 
where my father had his offices, I 
saw a young woman scrubbing the 
floor. I had seen the same sight 
nearly every day for 3 yrs, but this 
particular morning it irritated me, 
because she looked happy. I said: 
“Mary, I don’t see what you have 
to look so pleased about.” 

She said, with as bright a smile 
as [I ever saw: “Bless your heart, 
I’m not scrubbing a floor; I’m pol- 
ishing a rainbow.”—Davm Craw- 
ForD, Uplift, Stonewall Jackson 
Training School. 


Describe a teenager? 
Well, the one we own 
Is short on the cash 
And long on the phone. 
—Davin SavaceE, Wall St Jnl. 
55 
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VIRTUE—Wisdom—56 

Virtue and wisdom are not the 
exclusive property of a few; they 
are the common heritage.—CLINTON 
E Bernarp, Good Business. 


WARS—57 

Wars come from  timorousness, 
and not from resoluteness.—Davip 
LAWRENCE, U S News & World Re- 
port. 


WORK—Sharing—58 

If you find yourself saddled with 
a pretty big job, look for help. Big 
jobs are usually done better when 
they are broken into several small- 
er jobs, and when each of the 
smaller jobs is given to a different 
person. It makes less work for ev- 
eryone, and it means that each 
one can concentrate on his share 
with fewer distractions. — HaRoLp 
Ox.Ley, Scarboro Missions, Scarboro 
For’gn Mission Soc’y, Ontario. 


YOUTH—59 

There’s a quotation which goes 
“children have more need of mod- 
els than of critics.” How true this 
is. People of today are quick to 
criticize teenagers, but slow to set 
a good example. Show today’s 
youth the way and they’ll return 
an extra dividend of respect and 
attention. After all, more than 95 
per cent of them right now abide 
by the laws of juvenile decency— 
not delinquency. — Putt SILVERs, 


Optimist. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A man was selling hair-grower. 
He said: 

“Yes, gents, one bottle of this 
unrivaled hair-grower will raise a 
rich, luxuriant crop of hair on the 
baldest head in the crowd. But let 
me give you this one word of 
warning.” 

Here he paused to pocket a half- 
dollar and hand a bottle of the 
liquid to a baldhead. 

“My warning is—do not neglect, 
when the full head of hair is 
grown, to take the last dose in the 
bottle internally. That is, swallow 
it.” 


“Swallow it! What for?” the 
buyer asked. 

“To clinch the roots,” was the 
reply—J J KELLY. a 

It was Thanksgiving Day, and 


we gathered as usual with our nine 
children around the dining-room 
table. Following an old family cus- 
tom, we went round the table from 
one to another, asking each what 
he was most thankful for this yr. 
The typical answers of “home,” 
“Church,” “family,” were given. 
Finally we got down to Bobby, our 
5-yr-old. 

Loud and clear he spoke up: “I 
want to thank God for making 
daddy strong enough to carry home 
this big turkey!”—Mrs Gro EcKERT, 
Catholic Digest. b 
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I Laughed At This One 
B BOHANNON 


A Catholic Father said to his 
young priest, “You are doing 
so well I think it is time for 
you to hear a Confession.” 

“All right; will you listen 
and hear how I do.” 

The young man who came 
in to bare his soul had a very 
lurid story to tell. After he 
had gone, the young priest 
asked, “How did I do, Father?” 

“I thought you did very well, 
but wouldn’t it have been bet- 
ter, at certain points, to have 
said “Tsk, Tsk,’ instead of ‘Oh, 
Boy!’” 





ae 
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A short country youth was walk- 
ing his girl home from the ice 
cream social. As they walked by 
the blacksmith’s shop he stepped 
up on the anvil and gave her a 
fat kiss. 

They walked along for several 
miles and he kept pestering her 
for another kiss. She repeatedly 
said, “No.” 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel 
about it,” he said petulantly, “I 
might as well throw this anvil 
down.”—Capper’s Wkly. c 


Psychiatrist to male patient: “Did 
this feeling of being an insignifi- 
cant pip squeak come on suddenly 
or did it develop normally with 
marriage and parenthood?”’—Den- 
ver Post. d 








This happened recently at Peace 
Corps Hats. A newly cleared appli- 
cant—a bulldozer operator from 
Dallas — was told his assignment 
would be to help teach the natives 
of Tanganyika how to build rds. 

“You'll be seeing quite a bit of 
the British on that job,” one of 
his superiors told him, “and they 
are quite formal, you know.” 

The next day the rough-hewn 
construction man did a little shop- 
ping and prepared to leave on his 
rd-bldg assignment in Tanganyika 
—with a new tuxedo and its ac- 


cessories dutifully packed in his 
suitcase. — DON MAcLEANn, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. e 


“ ” 


An Army gen’l was making an 
inspection of mess halls overseas. 
At an isolated post in Saudi Arabia 
he called the mess officer, a second 
lieut, on the mat for inefficiency. 
After the gen’l had chewed him 
out, the lieut turned on his heel 
without saluting. 

“Lieut,” the gen’l shouted, “do 
you realize what I can do to you 
for not saluting?” 

The lieut slowly turned around. 
“Sir,” he repl’d, “I am a _ second 
lieut. I am in Saudi Arabia, and I 
am a mess officer. Just what more 
can you do to me?”’—Jas HILpI- 
BRAND, True. f 

A meddling old woman accused 
one of the contractor’s workmen of 
having reverted to drink because 
“with her own eyes” she had seen 
his wheelbarrow standing outside 
the tavern. 

The accused man made no verbal 
defense but that evening he placed 
his wheelbarrow outside her door 
and left it there all night—Future, 
U S Jr Chamber of Commerce. g 


Qublé-able QUIPS «+--+ 


No one has more nodding ac- 
quaintances than a preacher. — 
WALT STREIGHTIFF. 


Eisenhower, like Lincoln, can be 
remembered for his Gettysburg ad- 
dress—Richwood (W Va) Repub- 
lican. 


Fall is the season when you find 
out which won—the moths or the 
moth balls—Family Wkly. 

Then there was the bearded 
youth who was turned down by the 
peace corps because he already 
lived in the bush—WIKILLIE WALL- 
EYE, Minneapolis Tribune. 


“ ” 


Most men have characters that 
pretty much resemble a casserole 
dish—dig deep enough and there is 
a layer of ham.—Brit Vaucuan, St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“ ” 


To keep a small boy out of the 
cookie box, lock it and hide the 
key under a cake of soap.—trIndiana 
Bell News, hm, Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 


“ ” 


America is the only country 
where it takes more brains to make 
out the income-tax return than it 
does to make the income.—Apple- 
ton (Wis) Rotary Bulletin. 

Mothers who scold their sons for 
carrying useless things in _ their 
pockets should look in their hand- 
bags.—Tit-Bits, London. 
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> light armour 


Richard Armour 









Appearance Is Deceiving 


Formula M7 was evolved by one 
of the world’s foremost plastic sur- 
geons to improve the appearance 
of mature skin of face and neck. 
—Advertisement. 


One thing of which I’m very sure: 
My skin is, I can see, mature, 
Maturer, I shall not deny, 

In very many ways, than I. 


I, having been through thick and 
thin, 

Am still, perforce, behind my skin. 

(I’d really hate to bear the brunt 

Of being somewhere out in front.) 


Indeed, my friends, 
what: 

I may know all the wrinkles, but 

My skin, to which the years allot 
them, 

Goes me one better—it has got 
them. 


T’ll tell you 


Oh, beauty is, they say, skin deep, 

And though you laugh or though 
you weep, 

I must confess that, as for me, 

So also is maturity. 





ae 
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A cartoon caption says a long 
trip proves one thing: “We're way 
ahead of the Russians in empty 


beer can production.” — Kentucky 
Irish-American. h 
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Rep Thos N Downing (D-Va) 
recalls vividly the morning after 
he won his first election to Con- 
gress. He was so pleased with his 
victory that he could not refrain 
from calling out to his wife from 
his shower: 

“How many great men has the 
First District of Virginia produced 
since this country began?” 

“I don’t know,” his wife repl’d 
sweetly, “but, sweetheart, it’s one 
less than you’re thinking of.”— 
WALTER TROHAN, Chicago Tribune 
Press Service. i 


Some youngsters were playing 
Wild West. One of the more enter- 
prising had dragged out an old 
packing box, made a bar out of it 
and scrawled a sign on it which 
read: “This is the Wild West and 
this is the Last Chance Saloon.” 

Another kid ran up, pounded on 
the box and said, “I’ll have a rye.” 

A third much younger and ap- 
parently less sophisticated, stag- 
gered up alongside him and squeak- 
ed, “I'll have a whole wheat.”— 
Seng Fellowship News, hm, Seng 
Co. j 


Oft-married actor John Barry- 
more attended the wedding of a 
friend. After the ceremony, Barry- 
more lifted his glass in a toast. 

“I hope you will be as happy,” he 
said, “as I might have been on a 
number of occasions.”—E E Epcar, 
Omaha World-Herald. k 


Watching Cleopatra go by Caesar 
said: “Gee, that Cleo is some 
number!” 

Antony ans’d: “Man, you can 
say that again. I’ve checked and 
it adds up to XXXVI, XXII, 
XXXVIII!"—WTRF-TV Story Bd, 
Wheeling, W Va, quoted in Adver- 
tising Age. 1 
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i - “only 
~ $4.50 
on 10 day approval 


Good illustrations, spaced at inter- 
vals, provide essential seasoning for 
the spoken or written word. They add 
the vitally important change of pace. 
But you know how desperately diffi- 
cult it is to find the right story at the 
right time. 

About 20 years ago we published the 
first book of Illustrative Stories alpha- 
betically arranged by theme. Ever 
since that handy volume finally went 
out of print, people have been asking 


Nothing illustrates 


your point like 
a Good Story... 
---and here are 
more than 1,000 


arranged for your 


ready reference 


From Aesop to the Atomic Age, writers 
and speakers have turned to the illustra- 
tive story to add spark and sparkle — 
punch and power—to the factual message. 
There’s no effective substitute. 


for “more of those illustrative stories.” 
But illustrative stories — really good 
ones — are hard to come by. And now 
at last we hive a new collection — 
even bigger and better than the pop- 
ular They Tell a Story. Stories are 
conveniently arranged under more 
than 150 subject headings, ranging 
alphabetically from “Ambition” to 
“Zeal.” Better get your copy right 
away. You may be needing an extra 
good illustrative story any day now. 


We'd like to send your copy of The Speaker’s Book of 
Illustrative Stories “on suspicion.” Look it over and decide 
whether it deserves a permanent place on your bookshelf. 
The price is $4.50, but you needn’t send any money now. 
If you prefer to remit with your order (under our money- 
back guarantee) we'll prepay postage and include a free copy 
of pamphlet, How to Use Illustrative Stories. 
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America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





DwicHt D EISENHOWER, in TV 
interview taped last spring: “If I 
were giving a political piece of 
advice to my associates in gov’t, I 
would say, ‘When you're in, never 
debate with an outer!’” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Roy WIutson, bitten by a vicious 
dog while visiting a farm near Lo- 
gan, Ohio: “You should have seen 
the look on that dog’s face when 
he bit my wooden leg.” 


2-Q-t 


GroucHo Marx: “I’m going to 
live to be 200 or 300. I’m going to 
be the elder statesman of Show 
Business. On account of together- 
ness, nobody sounds off any more. 
Well, I’m going to sound off.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products. 


The busy man, or the one aller- 
gic to long ‘phone conversations, 
can find relief with a Transistor- 
ized Speak-up. This ‘phone ampli- 
fier lets you talk and hear over a 
telephone 10 ft away, leaving both 
hands free. Requires no connec- 
tion; operates on 9-volt battery. 
Write Popular Science, 355 Lez- 
ington Ave, New York 17, N Y. 

You can barber Fido and keep 
him in good trim with a home 
electric dog clipper set. This ca- 
nine grooming accessory is com- 
plete with instruction book in self- 
display carton. $29.95. John Oster 
Mfg, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


We only report them. 


For the traveler, there is a cur- 
rency and language _ translation 
guide. Currency guide computes 
from 1 cent to $300 in exchange 
values of U S money and equival- 
ents in 15 countries. Language 
guide gives more than 145 expres- 
sions in French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Swedish and _ Yiddish. 
Send stamped, addressed envelope 
to Science News Letter, 1719 N St, 
N W, Washington 6, D C. 

Stereo headset for high-fidelity 
listening converts to any stereo 
hi-fi amplifier. You can have full 
range and volume of hi-fi without 
disturbing others. Chairside con- 
trol optional. Science News Letter 











